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IN WILD SPAIN. 


TE epithet in the above title bears no reflection 
upon human nature in the Iberian Peninsula, 
but refers solely to the uncultivated as distinct 
from the cultivated portions of its territory— 
what Shakespeare calls the ‘high wild hills and 
rough uneven ways.’ The joint authors of the 
book which suggests this paper (Wild Spain, by 
Messrs Chapman and Buck. London: Gurney and 
Jackson) have for more than twenty years under- 
taken numerous sporting expeditions into various 
parts of Spain—chiefly in Andalucia. They are 
naturalists as well as sportsmen; and the long 
experience they have had of Espafia Agreste gives 
that touch of verisimilitude to their word-pictures 
which nothing but long and skilful personal 
observation can secure. 

It is not every one who could afford to follow 
after wild sport in Spain, as Messrs Chapman 
and Buck have done. It requires so much that 
only a comparatively few people have ; especially 
a long purse, and almost unlimited leisure. To 
visit Andalucia, for instance, for purposes of 
sport, horses are required, as in the wild land 
of that district there are no roads, no rails, no 
bridges, and riding is the sportsman’s only avail- 
able means of locomotion. The occasional village 
inn is his only place of shelter, and these are 
sometimes few and far between, A ride through 
the wilder regions, we are told, and especially 
among the sierras, involves an amount of fore- 
thought and provision that are well-nigh incred- 
ible. ‘In the open country no one lives, and 
nothing can be obtained ; or, at least, it is unsafe 
to rely on it for anything. Thus one is obliged 
to carry from the town all the necessaries of 
life... . First there is provend for the beasts ; 
heavy sacks of grain, straw, &c., necessitating 
mules to carry them, and this, in turn, nearly 
doubling the quantity. Thus an expedition of 
a fortnight or so signifies nothing less than the 
transport of huge mule-loads of impedimenta, 
the most bulky of which are for the use of the 
beasts themselves ; though the indispensables for 


the riders are considerable—bread, meat, eggs 
and oranges, skins of wine, and, in most cases, 
tents with all the paraphernalia of camp-outfit, 
cooking apparatus, and thie rest.’ 

All this of course means the employment of 
a small army of attendants, mule-drivers, and the 
like. And even then, progress is sometimes slow 
and not very certain; the pocket compass, or 
instinct, or a doubtful guide, being in general the 
only means of finding one’s way to where sport 
is expected. And seldom, moreover, does a ride 
through the wilder portions of Spain pass with- 
out incident. Thus, once our two sportsmen were 
carried off as prisoners by the Civil Guard, and 
taken forty miles for the purpose of identifica- 
tion. Sometimes, also, they have to do with the 
fraternity who live by robbery and spoliation. 
At another time it may be a wild bull that dis- 
putes the way, when a well-directed bullet or 
two generally ends the strife; or, as a warning 
of what may be in store for himself, the sports- 
man may come upon the body of a murdered 
man. ‘On all the by-ways of Spain, and along 
the bridle-paths of the sierras, one sees little 
memorial tablets or rude wooden crosses, bearing 
silent witness to such deeds of violence.’ All 
this, however, is not without its humorous 
side, for our two sportsmen and their long caval- 
cade were occasionally themselves taken to be 
a gang of brigands, their sudden appearance 
striking dire dismay in the breasts of peaceful 
peasants and muleteers; and on two occasions, 
again, on entering villages, they were hailed as 
a strolling company of acrobats. ‘Here come 
the mountebanks !” sung out the ragged urchins 
of the plaza, as our cavalcade with its tent-poles, 


camp-gear, and, to them, foreign-looking baggage, | 


filed up the narrow street.’ 

But towns and even villages are seldom met 
with in the sierras, and scattered cottages hardly 
ever. The herdsmen and other peasantry gather 
together, as a rule, into villages, as it would not 
be regarded safe to have their houses in lonely 
and «listant places, as our shepherds have in this 
country. Many of the poorer classes, however, 
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live by charcoal burning, and the blue smoke 
curling upwards is always to the traveller a sure 
landmark of human existence, These have per- 
force to live in the woods; as also do those who 
are in charge of the herds of cattle which are 
tured in the more distant forests ; their poor 
uts consisting of walls of undressed stones, 
thatched with reeds) ‘By day and night the 
herdsman guards his cattle or goats, often 
having to sleep on the hill, or under the scant 
shelter of a lentisco, for which he receives about 
eightpence a day, with an allowance of bread, 
oil, salt, and vinegar. His wife and children of 
course share his lonely lot, their only touch with 
the outer world being a chance visit, once or 
twice a year, to their native village.’ 

To sportsmen or naturalists out all day among 
the dry scrubby wastes of the sierras, one pleasant 
hour to them is their arrival in the evening at 
some posada, or village inn, where, after supper, 
comes the song and the dance, and all the gaiety 
so characteristic of the Spanish nt. Here is 
a pretty little episode. Our two sportsmen had 
been living above the snow-line of the mountains, 
for ten days, hunting the ibex, and had returned 
at length to the comparative comforts of the 

ada. Supper over : ‘ Now all we need is a song 
rom the Murillo-faced little girl who is fanning 
the charcoal embers. “Sing usa couplet, Dolores, 
to welcome us back from the snows of Alpu- 
jarras !” 

‘ Dolores: With the greatest pleasure, Caballero, 
if José will play the guitar. No one plays like 
José, but he is tired, having travelled all day 
with his mules from Lanjaron. 

‘ José: No, seiior, not tired, but I have no soul 
to-night to play. This morning they asked me 
to bring medicine from the town for Carmen ; 
but when I reached the house she was dead. I 
find myself very sad, 

‘ Dolores: But as she already has her palm and 
her crown ? 

‘José: That is true! Bring the guitar, and I 
will see if it will quit me of this melancholy,’ 


These bustards are very large and heavy birds, 
three of them, which on one occasion fell to the 
gun of one of our sportsmen, weighing together 
ninety-three pounds. 

To naturalists, even more than to s ortsmen, 
the chapters descriptive of the animal life of the 
marisma, and of the wonderful swamps which 
compose that immense marshland, will appeal 
strongly. The marisma is the name given to the 
great level delta of the Guadalquivir, covering 
some hundreds of square miles. This huge tri- 
angular area is dusatie’ as, in fact, a wilderness, 
the greater part of which in winter is a dismal 
waste of waters. ‘For league after league, as 
one advances into that forbidding desolation, the 
eye rests on nothing but water—tawny waters 
meeting the sky all round the horizon’ The 
marisina is intersected by the Guadalquivir and 
its various branches and channels. In winter 
these marshy plains are the haunts of abundant 
wild-fowl—ducks, geese, and water-birds of various 
kinds; but it is the spring months that are of 
most interest to the naturalist. ‘Imagination 
can hardly picture, nor Nature provide, a region 
more congenial to the tastes of wild aquatic birds 
than these huge savannahs, cane-brake and stag- 
nant waters, and their profusion of plant and 
insect-life. Here, in spring, is an ornithological 
Eden.’ 

‘One cannot go far into the marisma without 
seeing that extraordinary fowl the Flamingo, cer- 
tainly the most characteristic denizen of the 
wilderness. In herds of three to five hundred, 
several of which herds are often in sight at once, 
they stand like regiments, feeding in the open 
water, all heads under, greedily tearing mi the 
grasses and water-plants that grow beneath the 
surface. On approaching them, which can only 
be done with extreme caution, their silence is 
first broken by the sentries, which commence 
walking away with low croaks; then the whole 
five hundred necks rise at once to full stretch, 
every bird gaggling his loudest as they walk 
obliquely away, looking back over their shoulders 


We pass over boar-hunting and trouting, as as though to take stock of the extent of the 
not conveying much that is either striking or | danger. Shoving the punt a few yards forward, 
new ; as also the shooting of the Great Bustard, | up they all rise, and a more beautiful sight 
by driving or stalking. But the manner in | cannot imagined than the simultaneous spread- 
which, in winter, the peasantry capture the Great | ing of their thousand crimson wings, flashing 
Bustard for food, though not sportsman-like, is | against the sky like a gleam of rosy light. Then 
picturesque. Two men are required, one of one descends to the practical, and a volley of 
whom carries a gun, the other a cencerro, or slugs cuts a line through their phalanx.’ Some 
cattle-bell, and a dark-lantern. ‘The pack of | of these beautiful birds, with their very lon 
bustards will be carefully watched during the | legs and long necks, stand as high as six a 


afternoon, and not lost sight of when night comes | a half and seven feet. 


until their sleeping-quarters are ascertained. 
When quite dark, the tinkling of the cencerro 
will be heard, and a ray of light will surround the | marisma, the lake and lagoon—Avocets and Stilts, 
devoted bustards, charming or frightening them Storks and Herons, Egrets and Spoonbills, and 
—whichever it may be—into still-life. As the | scores of others—but these we must pass over. 
familiar sound of the cattle-bell becomes louder | One very remarkable fact, however, and one we 
and nearer, the ray of light brighter and brighter, | should think very little known, is, that there are 
and the surrounding darkness more intense, the | actually a herd of wild Camels existing in the 
bustards are too charmed, or too dazed, to fly. ‘marisma, The statement that there are wild 
Then comes the report, and a charge of heavy | camels in Europe does at first hearing sound 
shot works havoc among them, As bands of | strange; but such is the fact, and this is how it 
bustards are numerous, this poaching plan might | came about, as is explained in a book published 
be carried out night after night ; Bag luckily, | at Seville in 1869: 

the bustards will not stand the same experience| About the year 1830, a number of camels were 
twice. On a second attempt being made, they brought to the south of Spain from the Canary 
are off as soon as they see the light approaching, | Islands, and in a few years increased to a herd 


Equally graphic and interesting are the descri 


_ tions we have of other birds that haunt the 
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of about eighty. In 1833 they were used as 
beasts of burden and transport in the province 
of Cadiz, employed in the carriage of materials 
used in ae the high-road from Port St Mary 
to San Lucar de Barrameda, and also in convey- 
ances to Arcos, Jerez, Chichlana, and other towns. 
But horses were frightened at the strange ani- 
mals, and could on no account be got to work 
with them, or even live in the same yard with 
them ; and so the camels fell into disuse as beasts 
of burden and carriage. They were then tried 
in agricultural work, ‘but with no better success, 
The result, in short, was that they were allowed 
to occupy the marisma, and have wandered there 
for nearly a quarter of acentury. It is difficult, 
however, getting nearer to them on these level 
marshes than within a mile or so, as they are 
extremely wild and shy, and fly off at the first 
suspicion of the approach of a human being. 

When first Mr Chapman, about nine years ago, 
announced through the press his having seen 
these wild camels, it was in some quarters 

romptly questioned. But time has proved the 
Pact And our two sportsmen have fallen in 
with them on several subsequent occasions. On 
January 6th, 1888, they descried a herd of nine- 
teen, of various sizes, all dreamily ruminating, 
knee-deep in the marisina, each form reflected in 
the still water beneath. The herd remained for 
half an hour in sight, and by the help of field- 
glasses were brought very close and well seen. 
‘Presently they moved on to a rushy islet, some 
three miles from shore; hard by stood a rosy 
troop of flamingoes, and the intervening waters 
were dotted with numberless fleets of ducks and 

se. It was a unique spectacle, one that could 

rdly be matched outside this out-of-the-world 
corner of Europe.’ 

With pre to another animal closely asso- 
ciated with Spain—namely, the Bull—we have here 
also some characteristically fresh information. 
Most people in this country no doubt will fancy 
that any sort of bull is good enough to put in 
the arena, to be teased into rage, and then 
however, is not so. 
used for fighting purposes are a specially selecte 
and specially cared-for class. They are all pedi- 
greed. Andalucia is especially the district of 
the bull. Here, at the age of one year, the young 
bulls are separated from the heifers, branded 
with the owner’s mark, and turned out loose on 
the plains to graze with others of their own age 
and sex. When a year older, the young bulls 
are gathered together, in order that their mettle 
and fighting qualities may be tested. One of 
them is separated from the herd, and chased by 
&@ man on horseback, who, by the skilful use of 
4 blunted lance, overthrows the escaping bull, 
whereupon another rider comes in front of the 
animal with a sharper lance, to withstand the 
expected attack. If the bull on regaining its feet 
attacks the rider twice, it is passed as a fighting 
animal ; but if it turns tail and runs off, then it 


tural work. And so with each animal until the 
whole herd of two-year-olds have been tested. 
Each bull that has stood the test successfully 
is then entered in the herd-book, with a descrip- 
tion of its appearance, and receives a name— 
such as Espartero, Hamenco, and the like. This 
process of careful selection goes on from year to 


its arrival. 
is set aside to be killed, or to be used in agricul- | 


year till the bull is five years old, when, should 
its mettle still prove true, it is ready for the 
arena, and flaming posters appear on the walls 
of Madrid or Seville announcing that Espartero 
(or whatever its name is) will on such and such 
a date make its first and final appearance. A 
good ‘warrantable’ five-year-old bull for the 
fighting ring costs from seventy to eighty pounds 
sterling. 

This book is a specially attractive one, and it 
would be easy to dwell much longer over its 
pages. The stories of the haunts and habits of 
eagles and vultures, of the lammergeyer, of the 
ibex, the lynx, the wild-cat, the red deer—all 
these are tempting; but we can only commend 
the reader curious on these subjects to survey 
the pages for himself. 


POMONAS* 
CHAPTER IX. 


When to the sessions of sweet, silent thought 

I summon up remembrance of things past, | 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 

And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Curistmas Eve, with nature trying its hardest 
to chill and discourage the cheerfulness and good 
feeling that, even in these cynical days, bubble 
up in the very midst of poverty and sickness 
and want of employment. A frosty fog brooded 
over London, through which the gas lamps winked 
dejectedly at mid-day without doing anything 
but make the darkness surrounding them more 
apparent. 

n Dr Merridew’s house the Egyptian darkness 
that could be felt would not have checked the 
Christmas rejoicings and preparations, There is 
such a lot to be done on Christmas Eve: such 
doing-up of parcels, such directing of Christmas 
cards, such dashing out into the fog to get sealing- 
wax or string or a card for some one forgotten 
in the first reckoning ; such elaborate decorations 
of the shabby, little dining-room with lop-sided 
wreaths and garlands, that came floundering down 
if the door were shut forcibly, which occurred 
once in ten minutes. 

It was also necessary to make constant visits of 
inspection into the kitchen, where a goose, which 
od onion from Scar the day before, was being 
picked and prepared for next day’s dinner. Such 
a splendid goose, too, which the children tried 
hard to identify with one of the stately fleet on 
the pond at the farm, who, when they happened 
to be on land, filled Kitty’s soul with fear, as she 
passed, with their long necks and loud hissing, 

It had come in a big basket, with apples and 
a jar of cream and a couple of lobsters and some 
walnuts and a cake—just what a Christmas 
hamper should be, they all agreed. 

Sage was not so demonstrative in her pleasure 
She was a little bit dull altogether 
that Christmas Eve; the boys more than once 
suspected her of being cross, only she was more 
open to what they considered reason than usual, 
and gave in to sudden demands for advances of 
pocket-money with an amiability that was above 
suspicion. 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America, 
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Father pretended to suspect biliousness, and 
really watched her surreptitiously, as he had 
done a good many times since her return from 
Scar. Fathers are not generally very observant 
about daughters’ feelings; but Dr Merridew was 
fidgeted by the feeling that there was a change 
in Sage which he could not account for. The 
two months at Scar seemed to have been all that 
was delightful—the whole party agreed in that ; 
and Sage was up in arms if anything was said 
against the place. Dr Merridew, in that un- 
reasonable way parents have, regarded Sage as 
still quite a little girl in respect to love affairs ; 
but it did at last dawn on him that this might be 
a possible explanation of the change in her. 

Could it be this artist fellow, of whom all the 
boys and Kitty were so full? He paid more 
attention than was usually his habit to the 
children’s descriptions, but could not _— much 
information, so he tried to sound Kitty on the 
subject. 

‘Kit.’ 

‘Yes, father.’ 

‘What was that Mr What’s-his-name like, down 
at Scar?’ 

‘Who? 

‘Why, the artist who painted you. Queer sort 
of artist he must have been to paint my ugly 
duck !—Now, Kitty, if you behave so disrespect- 
fully to your paternal relative, I shall order a 
dose of Gregory’s powder every night for a 
week.’ 

‘If you mean Mr Ludlow,’ Kitty said disdain- 
fully, ‘I can tell you that he is the greatest 

ainter in England by far, and his picture will 
b the best in the Academy.’ 

‘Number 269, murmured Dr Merridew—‘ An 
ugly Duck.—Kitty, leave my whiskers alone.— 
Well? What was this Mr Ludlow like? Was 


Yes. 

* As old as me?’ 

‘ Nearly, I should say.’ 

‘Thank you, Kitty. Was he as decrepit as 
your aged parent ?’ 

‘Oh no; of course he was not so very old as 
that, only pretty oldish.’ 

‘Was 4 good-looking ?” 

‘Oh no; he had gray hair.’ 

‘Bald?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Stout?’ 

‘No. Oh, I don’t know what he was like 
eg I like most oldish people. You know 
what I mean.’ 

‘Did Sage like him ?’ 

‘Oh yes; awfully,’ 

‘Did he like her ?’ 

‘Oh, I suppose so; he liked us all.—But I’ll 
tell you who did like Sage awfully.’ Kitty’s voice 
sank to a mysterious whisper, and Dr Merridew 

ricked up his ears, thinking, ‘Oho! now we’re 
P P 
coming to it, 

‘And who was that ?” 

Kitty held father’s head firmly with her two 
hands, and put her lips close to his ear, breathing 
into it with the usual tickling sensation, ‘ Maurice 
Moore.’ 

‘Oh-h-h!’ a long whistle of disappointment 


from Dr Merridew. ‘Is that all? Why, he was the 
one-eyed man who took you out lobster-catching.’ 
Which shows the chaotic effect produced by the 
very partial attention Dr Merridew bestowed on 
the children’s narrations. 

‘Father !’—reproachfully—‘ I’ve told you hun- 
dreds of times that was Lot. And he wasn’t one- 
eyed either, only one eye was always rather 
screwed up.’ 

But just then the surgery bell rang, and Dr 
Merridew never got any further, being left with 
the prevailing idea that this Maurice Moore, who 
liked Sage awfully, was one of the Scar fishermen, 
even though he might not be the one-eyed lobster 
catcher. 

‘I am not ungrateful,’ Sage was telling herself ; 
*I don’t mean to be ungrateful ; but I don’t think 
Christmas is merry after one is grown up. Of 
course, one can be happy and quite contented 
and grateful, but not merry. I don’t think one 
need feel one is wicked because one can’t be 
merry.’ 

And then she watched with wonder—and 
perhaps a very slight mixture of contempt was 
in the wonder, but very little, for she loved and 
honoured him, and made a hero of him still— 
father romping with Kitty as if he had not 
known years of trouble and wearing anxiety, 
and had not buried his love years ago. 

She had painted a little Christmas card to send 
to Mr Ludlow, taken from a small sketch of hers 
of Scar Head with a sunset sky behind it; and 
when it was done, something she had meant for 
a bush thrown up against the orange sky, took 
so curious a likeness to a human figure coming, 
as some one had seemed to come one September 
evening, straight out of the sunset, that she could 
not bring herself to part with it, partly on her 
own account, and partly because she feared that 
Mr Ludlow might see the resemblance, and 
remember that evening. 

She went up now and then, when the merriness 
of Christmas became too oppressive, to have a 
look at the little picture, which she had put 
inside the cover of her Bible. She was afraid 
Owen Ludlow might think it unkind of his 
friend to send no greeting to him at Christmas. 
Kitty and the boys, with much discussion and 
consideration, had chosen cards which they con- 
sidered appropriate for the painter; but Sage 
could not make up her mind to send him any- 
thing but the sketch of Scar Head, and that she 
could not bring herself to part with, even though 
by so doing she might appear neglectful of her 
friend. 

Ludlow had written to her several times ; and 
Dr Merridew, with his suspicions not quite allayed 
by Kitty’s assurances of the age and uninteresting- 
ness of the painter, had read the letters wit 
interest and a little wonder. Not being himself 
a man who could make a friend of a girl, and 
having a constant tendency to depreciate his own 
belongings, he found it hard to believe that his 
little girl, Sage, could inspire such a dignitied 
emotion as friendship. 

Sage had answered the letter; but I do not 
think quite so satisfactorily as she might have 
done but for that final fortnight at Scar. I do 
not fancy friendship and love can reign side by 
side in one heart unless it be a very large one. 

Dr Merridew was late in coming in to supper 
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that Christmas Eve; and as the usual hours of 
going to bed were set aside to-night, the children 
were all waiting for him with much impatience. 
I firmly believe that Kitty had gone to sleep on 
the hearthrug with her head resting against Sage’s 
knee, or else why should the goose prepared 
for to-morrow’s dinner have suddenly joined the 
party by the fire and spread out a webbed foot 
to the blaze; but it was prevented from further 
demonstrations by unmistakable sounds of Dr 
Merridew’s return, and discreetly retired to its 
place in the larder, while Kitty jumped up, 
tossing the hair out of her eyes, and forgetting 
all about the strange incident that had just 
occurred. 

‘Here he is! Hooray !’ 

‘Tell Sarah to hurry up the pie.’ 

‘Don’t let him go up to wash his hands, Kitty. 
Make him come straight in. Hands always are 
dirty at Christmas. Just look at mine, they ’re 
beastly ; but’—— 

A silence of consternation fell on the family, 
for further delay seemed impending. A hansom 
rattled up to the door, and pulled up noisily at 
the curb; and they heard the doors flung open 
and a man’s voice talking to Dr Merridew on the 
doorstep. Cabs were not frequent at the doctor’s 
door, and when they came, they invariably meant 
a patient in a desperate hurry who had sent to 
fetch the doctor. 

‘It really is too bad,’ they all agreed ; and then 
they gave a sigh of relief, for they heard father’s 
latchkey in the door, and the cab drive off; so 
they knew that Dr Merridew had not been carried 
off from his anxious and hungry family and from 
that much-enduring steak pie. 

Kitty was starting to meet him, and prevent 
any unnecessary ablutions, when voices in the 
passage made her pause again. 

‘There’s some one come in with him, and 
they'll go into the surgery and stop hours and 
hours !’ 

But again they were wrong in their dark 
forebodings, for Dr Merridew did not pass on to 
the surgery, but stopped at the dining-room door ; 
and, as he turned the handle, they heard him say, 
‘Come in, come in; you’ll find all the youngsters 
here’ And then the door opened, and father 
came in, ushering in Owen Ludlow. 


CHAPTER X. 


Why else was the pause prolonged, but that singing might 
issue thence? 
Why rushed the discords in, but that harmony should be 
prized? 
. BROWNING. 

‘You see,’ Mr Ludlow said, with a helping of 
the steak pie before him, ‘my old friend Collins 
—you know who I mean?—the man I was with 
so long out in California—has gone off for the 
winter to Italy. He wanted me to go with him; 
but I’ve grown old and lazy, and not to be 
roused up to go a-gadding even to Italy. So, 
when he found I wouldn’t come, he said I could 
have the use of his house while he was away, 
free, gratis, for nothing, a jolly little house u 
in Regent’s Park, with a studio fit for a king. f 
didn’t think much of his offer at first; but a 
day or two ago it dawned on my mind that it 
would be pleasant to come up and see my friends 
for a bit at Christmas.’ 


‘Very pleased to see you,’ Dr Merridew said. 
‘I’ve had it on my mind ever since the children 
came home, that I’ve never thanked you for 
your kindness to them at Scar.’ 

‘Oh, I assure you it was no kindness on my 
part.—We had a jolly good time, didn’t we, boys ? 
and Sage and Kitty were the most long-suffering 
of models. You know that I painted them into 
my picture, didn’t you, sir? You must come 
and have a look at them and my Pomona. Yes; 
I brought her up with me, and endured mental 
torments all the way, from the conviction that 
she was ruined and done for through the out- 
rageous violence of the porters. But there was 
not a scratch or a rub on her when I unpacked 
her; indeed, I think she had improved during 
the two days she was shut away from my sight. 
You must give me your opinion of her. I’ve 
got her in exactly right light. She won’t look 
half so well in the Academy.’ 

Dr Merridew and Mr Ludlow got on famously, 
much to Sage’s relief. Sage herself was very 
quiet, and the painter fancied she was a little 
pale, and that there were some patient lines 
about her mouth that were not there when he 
painted her at Scar. The beauty that had 
flashed out so untimely when Maurice was 

resent had died away again, he noticed; but 
1e had never cared for it or dwelt on it with 
satisfaction, and he was glad to find his quiet, 
little friend again with her only charm, the soft, 
ae eyes, that seemed so transparent you 
could almost see the pure young soul within. 

Before Mr Ludlow went, he made Sage and 
the children promise to come up and see him 
to-morrow, or rather to-day, for it was Christmas 
morning by that time. He wanted them to come 
and dine ; but when he heard of the Scar goose, 
he understood the impossibility of such a pro- 
ceeding ; and so it was arranged that he should 
come and have a share of that wonderful bird, 
and afterwards conduct the whole party up to 
Regent’s Park to spend the rest of the day. 

his being settled, Ludlow took his departure, 
and the children went up to bed, and Sage sat 
down with her father in the little sitting- 
"The appearance of th had rather shak 

1e a nce of the painter had rather shaken 
Dr faith in feelings of friend- 
ship. Owen Ludlow was a decidedly younger- 
looking man than the one Dr Merridew saw in 
the glass when he shaved ; but then he had not 
had’ the cares of a family and a very uphill 
practice to take the youthfulness out of him. It 
was difficult to realise that to Kitty’s eyes Owen 
Ludlow looked an old man, and even to Sage 
decidedly middle-aged ; and though women are 
generally supposed to be more impressed by dress 
than men, ii Merridew was much more carried 


away ed Ludlow’s splendid fur-lined coat than 


either Sage or Kitty. 

But his doubts were reassured by Sage’s un- 
disguised pleasure and entire want of embarrass- 
ment ; and also he noticed that even when Mr 
Ludlow was present, and the children were 
chattering, and Owen taking his full share in the 
fun and nonsense, Sage still had that plaintive, } 
little, far-away look, as if her thoughts were not 
— occupied with what was going on before 

er. 

‘It must be the one-eyed man who caught 
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lobsters, after all,’ was the only conclusion Dr 
Merridew could arrive at. 

Next day was all that Christmas Day should be 
—frosty and bright, without any of the fog that 
in these degenerate days so often accompanies 
frost. The goose for dinner began to emit 
savoury odours at an abnormally early hour, and 
yet was only just done to a turn when dinner- 
time came, and Owen Ludlow with it. 

He had brought a present for Dr Merridew ; 
but he said the others must wait for theirs till 
after Christmas, as he had not had time to get 
them; and he was not sure what they would 
like ; so they must come out with him one day 
and choose for themselves. 

‘But I have something for you at home, Sage,’ 
he said, with a strange look at her, which made 
the blood rush up into her pale, little face, and 
her heart flutter in an odd, tiresome way. 

‘No; I’m not going to say what it is,’ he said 
in answer to Kitty’s whispered inquiry as to 
whether it was a picture; and Sage felt sure it 
was one of the many sketches of Maurice Moore 
that lay about in the studio at Scar—Maurice in 
all sorts of easy, out-of-the-way, graceful attitudes, 
She resolved instantaneously in what place of 
honour it should hang, where she could see it 
from her bed, where the morning sun would fall 
full on it, over the chest of drawers, on the top 
of which were her few books and treasured little 
nicknacks. How good of Mr Ludlow to think 
of giving her that, and how strange that it should 
have occurred to him when, of course, he could 
not have the least idea that it was the one thing 
in the world she would value most ! 

His present to Dr Merridew was that picture 
of Kitty of which mention has been made, sitting 
on the boat with a group of the men on the 
shingle below ; and it was ‘framed beautiful,’ the 
servants said, when they were brought in to look 
at it, evidently considering the frame the principal 
part of it. 

Dr Merridew was very much pleased with it, 
and so was Kitty, who had always rather resented 
the fact that a photograph of Sage was the only 
picture in his room ; and a very ugly Photograph, 
too, with very staring eyes and large hands and 
hair done in a pigtail. 

The goose, they all agreed, was perfection ; and 
so was the plum-pudding ; and though an ominous 
little tinkle from the surgery bell caused anger 
and consternation to appear on most of the coun- 
tenances round the table, it turned out to be 
only a young woman with the toothache, which 
was dealt with summarily; and Dr Merridew 
came back, with a whiff of creosote hanging about 
him, to finish his pudding. 

And then, without paying half the usual and 
proper attention to the oranges and chestnuts 
which usually occupied all Christmas afternoon 
till the tea-tray appeared, Owen Ludlow carried 
them off, one and all, for the rest of the day to 
Regent’s Park. I am ashamed to say I do not 
know what is the best way from Dalston to 
Regent’s Park ; but my better-informed reader 
will be sure to know, and will be able to trace 
the party by omnibus, train, or underground 
railway, as they wended their way to Mr Ludlow’s 
quarters, 

Christmas daylight is short ; and by the time 
they reached Regent’s Park, darkness had come, 


with great frosty stars up above, and twinkling 
rows of gas-lights below. 

‘Here we are!’ said the painter, as they sto 
at a gate leading into a 
detached white house, The hall was lighted by a 
hanging lantern brought from Damascus, of softly 
tinted glass ; and at the foot of the staircase was 
waiting a kindly old housekeeper to show the two 
girls up-stairs to take off their hats. There were 
such lovely thick carpets on the broad shallow 
stairs that Kitty cond 3 not resist treading it asa 
cat does in moments of great content with a 
movement of the paws as if she were kneading. 

Kitty was impatient to join the rest of the 
~~ own-stairs, being afraid that father would 

e shown the picture of Pomona without her 
being there to point out the chief points of in- 
terest ; so she left Sage, who was more leisurely 
in her movements, and ran down without her; 
and when Sage was ready, she found that the 
attendant housekeeper had also disappeared, and 
she must find her way down by herself. From 
the hall a passage led off to what she concluded 
was the studio; but on either side were other 
doors, and one of these stood a little open, and 
showed a light within ; and Sage, with a sudden 
og that agen her picture might be there, 
and that she might get a sight of it without 
others standing by, went in. 

Some one was standing by the fire, and, seeing 
this, Sage would have withdrawn, had not that 
some one turned with an exclamation of great 
pleasure, and come towards her with both hands 
outstretched in eager welcome. 

He had held her hand last in the moonlight 
on Scar Cliff. It was Maurice Moore. 

(Zo be continued.) 


THE SILVER QUESTION. 


A SPECIAL session of the Congress of the United 
States has been summoned to consider a subject 
which is agitating all the civilised nations of the 
world, and which is generally called the Silver 
Question. With the deliberations and contentions 
of the American legislature we shall not concern 
ourselves here ; but we propose to explain briefly, 
and as simply as the complexities of the matter 
will allow, how it is that the Silver Question has 
reached a crisis in the great Western Republic, 
and has produced a continuous crop of commercial 
disasters, almost unprecedented in number and 
extent, in the course of the present year. 

In former articles,* we have explained the 
theory of Bimetallism and the origin and mean- 
ing of the Pound Sterling, and we will assume 
our readers, therefore, to be in possession of the 
elementary facts. The agitation for Bimetallism, 
it may be recalled, arose chiefly in consequence 
of Germany having damonetised silver, after the 
close of the Franco-German war, and of the 
United States having resumed specie payments 
in 1879, 

We must, however, go back to the year 1878 in 
order to trace the economic development of the 


**What is Bimetallism?’ April 17, 1886. ‘The 


Pound Sterling,’ December 10, 1887. 
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THE SILVER QUESTION. 


question. The silver dollar was restored by an 
Act of Congress of that year, now commonly 
referred to as the Bland Act, taking its name 
from the introducer of the Bill. The silver 
dollar had been the usual currency before the 
civil war; but the exigencies of that period of 
storm and stress required the creation of a 
vast paper currency—greenbacks—which it was 
the object of the Bland Act to replace by 
metal. This Act provided that the Government 
should purchase every month not less than two 
million dollars’ worth (£400,000), and not more 
than four million dollars’ worth (£800,000) of 
silver bullion, to be coined into dollars. 

Now, while this Act compelled the purchase 
of at least £400,000 worth of silver per month, it 
did not as is commonly supposed, involve the 
issue of silver dollars to the same amount. The 
price of silver varies, and the amount of bul- 
lion purchasable for two million dollars was not 
always the same. Thus, at the time the Bland 
Act was passed, a paper dollar or greenback (then 
inconvertible), was not worth its face-value in 
gold ; and therefore the amount of silver purchas- 
able by greenbacks depended both on the gold- 
price of silver bullion, and on the gold-value of 
the paper. But when specie payments were 
resumed at the beginning of 1879, then the 
Government greenbacks, being redeemable in 
gold, became the measure of gold-values, and 
could be used to purchase the silver at the cur- 
rent price of that metal in gold. 

Did all the silver coin go into circulation 
month by month? There was just the difficulty. 
The Act provided for the issue of silver-certificates 
against a deposit of silver dollars—in amounts of 
ten dollars and upwards—and in practice these 
certificates were found much more convenient 
than the coins. They were not, like the old green- 
backs and the silver dollar itself, absolute legal 
tender ; but as they were receivable in payment 
of taxes, of customs duties, and of all public dues, 
they circulated freely. These certificates and the 
coined dollars formed the silver currency of the 
Bland Act. 

The passing of the Bland Act was in part the 
result of the commercial depression which fol- 
lowed upon the inflation of 1871-73—in which 
the low prices were ascribed to the contracted cur- 
rency—and in part the result of the efforts of 
the Silver States to find a larger outlet for the 
product of their mines. It did not establish 
Bimetallism, and it was a compromise intended to 
appease all parties, but which ended in satisfying 
hone. It was a novel experiment in economics 
—to introduce a regular monthly addition to the 
currency without regard to the quantity of coins 
already in circulation, or the need of the com- 
munity for more—and it endured for twelve 
years, with curious results. 

In the first place, the banks did not care 
for the new silver money, and would not allow 


remained, as ever, the basis of credit and of 
foreign trade. For several years they pro- 
hibited the settlement of balances at the Clear- 
ing House in New York, and in some other 
cities, either in silver certificates or in silver 
dollars, They were obliged, of course, to receive 
the silver currency when tendered on deposit, or 
in payment of debts; but they paid it out again 
as quickly as possible, and turned over both 
dollars and certificates to the Treasury through 
brokers and others who had heavy payments to 
make to the Custom-house and other public 
departments, 

Thus, as fast as the Government coined the 
silver, it came back again to the Treasury vaults— 
all but a small proportion retained in circulation 
for purposes of small change. Professor Taussig 
of Harvard, an acknowledged authority on Ame- 
rican economics, thus describes the operation : 
‘The employees to whom the silver dollars are 
paid, get rid of them as fast as they make 
purchases: the shopkeepers in whose tills they 
accumulate, finding their customers averse from 
taking them in change, turn them into the banks 
on deposit, and the banks finally turn them into 
the nearest sub-treasury in payment of public 
dues. The round trip from eaves back to 
Treasury is easily made, in some districts in the 
course of a single week. The degree of favour 
which they meet of course affects this movement, 
and varies in different parts of the country, 
apparently reflecting in a curious way the popular 
feeling as to the desirability of having silver 
currency at all. They circulate very little east 
of the Alleghanies, but are used more freely and 
permanently in the Mississippi Valley. Among 
the negroes of the South, big pieces are said to 
be favourites, and find a permanent lodgment. 
Their greatest circulation was reached in 1886.’ 

Coinage under the Bland Act began in March 
1878, and practically not one-fifth of the coins 
went, and remained, among the people. Mean- 
while, ‘dead’ silver was rapidly accumulating in 
the vaults. In 1880, however, the Treasury 
stimulated the circulation of certificates by offer- 
ing to give, in exchange for gold deposited at 
New York, drafts on the Government offices in 
the South and West, payable in these certificates. 
It was an easy and cheap way of remitting for 
those who had to send money thither, and by the 
end of 1881 some sixty-two million dollars’ worth 
of silver certificates were in circulation. The 
abundant crops of 1880-82, the demand for them 
from Europe, and the subsequent extension of 
railways, &c., greatly facilitated the operation by 
causing a greater demand for currency. Thus 
it was that, down to the end of 1883 or so, the 
silver trouble was not much felt in America. 

With 1884, however, came a reaction, and 
many disastrous failures of large firms, banks, and 
railways, The railroad-building mania ceased, 
loans were called in, credit was shaken, and the 
circulation of the silver currency shrank rapidly. 
Once more ‘dead’ silver accumulated in the 
Treasury; and by the middle of 1886 some 
ninety-four millions of dollars were held in the 
vaults, with no use and no demand for it. As 
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or in the ordinary ne of business, it was turned 
over by them to the Treasury, in the same way 
as before. 

A curious thing in connection with American 
currency now comes into view. Between 1880 
and 1890 there was a considerable increase in the 
number of silver coins—not certificates—retained 
in the hands of the public, and yet there was 
no apparent increase in the circulation of them. 
How was this? Simply because a large part of 
the silver coinage is not used as money at all, but 
is melted down by the jewellers and others. The 
coined silver is, no doubt, a great deal dearer 
than bullion silver ; but people who want only 
a small quantity of the metal at a time, in order 
to produce something the value of which will 
depend more on the workmanship than on the 
metal contained in the articles, find it more con- 
venient to melt down the dollars than to buy 
silver bullion. It is estimated that between fifty 
and sixty millions of the silver dollars issued 
have been thus used up in the arts, 

We must now more rapidly on to 1890, 
when, by the joint influence of the Bimetallists and 
the Silver-producing States, was passed what is 
known as the Sherman Silver Purchase Act. This 
repealed the Bland Act of 1878, and decreed that 
the Secretary of the Treasury should every month 
purchase, at the market-price, four and a half 
million ounces of silver, paying for it in Treasury 
notes of from one to one thousand dollars each. 
These notes are what the old silver certificates 
were not—except for public dues—direct legal 
tender for all debts, unless an express contract is 
made to the contrary. They are also redeemable 
either in gold or silver, at the option of the 
Treasury. It was provided that the coinage of 
silver ordered under the Bland Act should cease 
on the Ist of July 1891, and that thereafter only 
as many silver dollars should be coined as might 
be needed for the redemption of the Treasury 
notes—which means none, for redemption is 
always wanted in gold, and has never so far 
been refused. The Treasury notes issued monthly 
vary in value according to the market-price 
of the four and a half million ounces of 
silver for which they are given. Now, for a 
short time after the passing of the Sherman Act, 
silver advanced, and went pretty rapidly up to 
about 1°20 dollars per ounce. But then came a 
reaction ; and ever since, there has been a steady 
fall, which has brought about the present crisis, 
At the close of 1892 the price was only eighty- 
five cents, and it has since gone much lower. 

The tremendous fall in the gold-price of silver, 
notwithstanding the large monthly purchase of 
the United States Government, has been puzz- 
ling alike to Bimetallists and Monometallists. It 
seems to be due to the very large increase in the 
output of the silver mines of the world, not 
only in America but elsewhere, and to a greater 
demand for gold for the settlement of inter- 
national balances. Whether or not the Sherman 
Act would have succeeded in its purpose of 
preserving a permanent ratio between gold and 
silver, had it not been for the great and unex- 
pected decline in silver, need not be here dis- 
cussed. It has failed, and failed dismally ; but it 
has also served to demonstrate the futility of any 
nation attempting to establish Bimetallism for 
itself and without regard to the other nations. 


In the first year of the operation of the Sher. 
man Act, there was a considerable addition to 
the volume of silver currency, due to special 
causes relating to the Tariff and Treasury dis- 
bursements, and this addition was mainly in the 
form of Treasury notes for the smaller amounts, 
What helped this circulation was an agreement 
among the banks to regard these notes as 
ordinary money, receivable for all purposes, as 
having a legal-tender quality and a gold basis, 
But in 1891 was experienced the great depression 
following upon what is known as the Barin 
crisis, with a consequent arrest of circulation, -_ 
accumulation of paper and silver in the hands of 
the banks. They resorted to the old practice 
of sending silver back to the Treasury through 
the Custom-house, &c.; while every month the 
Treasury was adding to the stock of notes in 
want of circulation. The silver purchases must 
go on, whatever the price, and so, month by 
month, the trade and commerce of the United 
States became crushed under the weight of 
redundant money. 

It seems an odd thing to say, that a country 
ean have too much money; but everything 
depends on the quality of the money. Of small- 
money, till-money, change-money, for the smaller 
purposes of daily life, a community needs only 
a limited supply, and any excess over actual 
needs must fall into the vaults of the banks or of 
the Government. Now, money is of no use when 
buried ; it must circulate to be fruitful, and the 
more the volume of unproductive money increases 
the greater becomes the burden on the people. 
In active times of business, more change-money, 
or let us say pocket-money, is needed ; and in 
dull times less; but the experience of America 
has proved that you cannot increase the demand 
for such money by merely increasing the supply. 

We have said that the Sherman Act permits 
the redemption of the Treasury notes—paid for 
silver—in either gold or silver at the discretion of 
the Secretary ; and we have also referred to these 
notes as resting on a gold basis, This appa- 
rent inconsistency requires explanation. While 
the Act allows this discretion, it also declares 
the policy of the United States to be to maintain 
the two metals on a parity with each other, at 
such ratio as may be provided by law. This 
declaration neutralises the discretion, for a refusal 
of the Treasury to pay any of the notes in gold 
when demanded, would have the immediate effect 
of depreciating the notes, and of thereby disturb- 
ing the parity between gold and silver. They 
would, in short, become mere silver certificates 
negotiable at fluctuating exchanges as the price 
of silver in terms of gold varied. 

At the end of the third year of the operation 
of the Sherman Act—namely, in July 1893—there 
had been issued 147,000,000 dollars of these 
Treasury notes in payment of the purchases of 
silver bullion which the Act decreed should 
be made monthly. Only a small fraction of the 
bullion was actually turned into coin, and 
while the bulk remained unminted, the most 
of the Treasury notes given in payment had 
been presented for payment in gold and had 
been so paid. In the last year, for instance, 
54,000,000 dollars of notes were paid for silver, 
and 49,000,000 dollars of these notes were 
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dare not, for the reasons explained, fall back on 
its option of paying them in silver ; and in conse- 
quence the gold reserve which the Government 
is bound to keep for the redemption of other 
national obligations, was seriously reduced. 

Silver continued to fall until in the present 
year it reached the lowest point on record. This 
continuous and serious decline was so menacing 
to the silver currency of India, and to the in- 
dustries of the country, that the Indian Govern- 
ment declared they must either adopt Bimetal- 
lism—the remedial properties of which are, of 
course, denied by those who believe only in a 
single standard—or stop what is called the ‘free 
coinage’ of silver, that is, the issue at the 
mints of rupees for silver bullion, at a fixed rate, 
in any quantity to any person. Thereupon 
was appointed a Parliamentary Committee, under 
the presidency of Lord Herschell, to inquire 
into the whole circumstances, and to report to 
Parliament on the plans of the Indian Govern- 
ment. That Committee practically declared in 
favour of the suspension of free coinage, by 
admitting their inability to advise the Govern- 
ment to overrule the proposal. Immediately 
on the publication of the report, the Indian 
Government closed their mints against further 
receipts of silver—except in special circumstances, 
and tee the necessary upkeep of the currency— 
and offered to supply rupees in exchange for gold 
(not silver) at the rate of one shilling and four- 
pence per rupee—that is, one-third less than its 
nominal value in India (two shillings). 

We do not propose to deal just now with the 
tragic story of the ‘demoralised rupee,’ but return 
to the dollar. The effect of the decision of the 
Indian Government was to give a shock to 
metallic currency all over the world, to send 
down the price of silver still further—only tem- 
pind it is contended, as the supply will soon 

brought into nicer relations to demand by the 
closing of unremunerative mines—and to produce 
a financial panic of an acute and far-reaching 
kind in the United States. As President Cleve- 
land stated the position in his Message to Con- 
gress: ‘ The knowledge in business circles among 
our own people, that our Government cannot 
make its fiat equivalent to intrinsic value, nor 
keep inferior money on a parity with superior 
money by its own independent efforts, has resulted 
in such a lack of confidence at home and insta- 
bility of currency values, that capital refuses its 
aid to new enterprises, while millions are actually 
withdrawn from the channels of trade and com- 
merce, to become idle and unproductive in the 
hands of timid owners. Foreign investors are 
equally alert, and not only decline to purchase 
American securities, but make haste to sacrifice 
those which they already have.’ 

Not only was the situation serious, but it was 
becoming every month more grave, because the 
supply of silver is increasing, with no present 
= of the maximum of production having 

en reached. It is almost impossible to exagge- 
rate the economic evils of a depreciated currency ; 
but if these evils press more heavily on one class 
than on another, it is upon those who earn their 
bread by the sweat of their brow at labour pro- 
vided by capital. It is upon the masses of the 
oe of the United States, therefore, that the 
urden of the ‘dead’ silver of the Sherman Act 


falls, and it is to devise means for lightening or 
removing the burden that Congress was summoned 
to a special session after the Indian Government 
closed their mints—the first design being the 
repeal of that Act. 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL.* 
CHAPTER XL.—IN THE BOSOM OF THE FAMILY. 


Earty that morning, Mr Suffield had received 
a brief telegram from his wife: ‘George back. 
Broken down.’ Suffield at once arranged to go 
to London ; and he arrived there in the evening, 
travelling third-class ; for he accepted his poorer 
position at once without demur. ‘And really,’ 
he said to himself, ‘I believe I prefer third— 
unless I should want to sleep.’ When he entered 
the house at Rutland Gate he went first to the 
library ; and as he glanced round upon the 
serried portraits of the Lords of Padiham, it was 
with an absolute sense of relief that he thought 
he would soon see them no more: he would no 
longer be afflicted with the sense of their super- 
ciliousness. He would go back to his own people, 
with his own people, and live and die among his 
own people, performing the duties he had fool- 
ishly laid down to take up others for which he 
had little taste and indifferent aptitude. He was 
thinking thus hopefully, when his wife entered 
behind him. 

‘I have been looking for you, my dear, said 
she, approaching to greet him with a kiss. ‘Oh 
my poor, dear George!’ she cried. ‘My owd 
lad! What has come to you? You’ve no colour 
in your poor cheek, and your hair’s as white as it 
should be at eighty! Oh, my husband! My dear! 
And has it all worked this change upon you, my 
poor lad! My poor George! Oh, my dear! 
And you never told me !’ 

She kissed him, and wept over him, as a girl 
might over her soldier-lover, from whom she has 
long been parted, and who returns wounded and 
worn. And he stroked her dark hair in silence, 
and kept as firm a mouth as he could. 

‘You got my letters, of course?’ said Suffield, 
who had written—with some reserve—to his wife 
daily during his absence in Lancashire. 

‘T did.—But what about yesterday, George, my 
dear? What’s the end of it all?’ she asked. 

‘It’s all over, my lass,’ he answered. 

‘You mean,’ she exclaimed, clasping her hands 
tightly before her, ‘that we are completely 
ruined 

‘Not altogether that, Joan, my dear,’ said he. 
‘But we must leave this house, and sell or let 
th’ Hall and Park, and we must let Parliament 
alone, and go back to work.’ 

‘You have not made much of Parliament, have 
you, my dear owd lad ?—so that need not dis- 
tress us,’ she observed with a smile, 

‘No, lass,’ said he; ‘I have not. I haven’t 
spoken, I admit. But I’ve given a good many 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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votes, and I’ve set a good example. There’s too 
much talk there already, and too little work.’ 

‘And it’s all,’ said she, taking little note of 
what he had said, but sitting down, glancing this 
way and that, as if to review the whole situation, 
‘through the recklessness of that boy !’ 

‘Nay, lass; it’s our own fault, said Suffield. 
‘Don’t be too hard on th’ lad. He’s our own 
son, Joan: carried away wi’ his own plans for 
getting on. He meant no harm—I ha’ thought 
it all out—the thing is he shouldna ha’ had th’ 
whole machine trusted to him at his age 

‘And is it really so bad, George, as that we 
must go back to Lancashire and live in a small 
house 

‘It is, my lass,’ said he, turning away and 
sitting down, saddened by the distress written on 
her face. ‘There’s about a hundred thousand 
gone, more or less!’ 

She followed him to his seat. The full light 
of the lamp now fell on him, and she again noted 
the worn and aged look he wore. The change 
in him smote her anew to the heart, and set free 
again her native founts of tenderness and gener- 
osity. 

‘Oh, my poor owd lad!’ she cried, throwing her 
arms about his neck. ‘How terrible it must 
have been for you to bear! I had hardly 
thought of that! I believe I’ve grown a selfish 
woman, my poor dear! My George! My hus- 
band!’ She laid her head upon his breast and 
wept. 

‘There, my dear lass!’ said he, soothing her. 
‘There! My dear wife! My owd sweetheart ! 
My bonny bride !’ 

‘Don’t say these things to me now, George !’ 
she murmured. ‘I must think about all this, 
and see where we are, Have patience with me, 
won't you? 

‘Patience, Joan, my dear!’ said he. ‘Of 
course, I’ll have patience! And if this business 
makes us pull well together again, I shall thank 
God for it from th’ bottom of my heart.—Do you 
know what we shall do, my lass? We'll go away 
back, out of the hurry and scurry of this 
London ; when all is said and done, it’s not very 
filling or satisfying!—away back to our ain 
countree! You remember, Joan, how we used 
to sing, “O the oak, and the ash, and the bonny 
birken tree !—They all are growing green in my 
ain countree!” We'll go back, my dear, to our 
ain folk, and we’ll be as happy as ever we were 
—happier than we ha’ been this twelvemonth ! 
I ha’ got my eye on that nice little house—for 
a year or two, at least—wi’ th’ creeper and the 
jasmine on the walls, and the evening primroses 
in the side-garden! And thou shalt be my own 
brave manager again !—mother o’ th’ house, and 
queen o’ th’ whole place !’ 

‘You are very, very good to me, my dear!’ 
said she, 

Truly, ‘sweet are the uses of adversity !’ This 
worthy couple were beginning to discover—as 


many have discovered before them—that worlily 
success—the gawds and superfluities of life, are 
only won by the sacrifice of much of life’s essence, 
The cares of this world and of a family, and the 
deceitfulness of wealth and ambition, had choked 
the tender shoots of sentiment and driven love 
into abeyance, and, therefore, demonstrations of 
love into desuetude. It was only now, when they 
were awaked by the shock of their calamity, that 
they perceived how far apart they had drifted, 
and then they came together again, provoked by 
something of the warmth of a new affection ! 

‘And now you will see George—won’t you?’ 
asked his wife—‘And about Lord Clitheroe !’ 
she said suddenly. ‘He’s with George. I sup- 
pose he must be told ?’ 

‘OF course, he must!’ said Suffield. ‘ Mustn’t 
he? Are you afraid he’ll want to cry off with 
Phemy 

‘He may,’ said his wife, ‘though not of him- 
self, I think—but he may, under family pres- 
sure.’ 

The discussion of that matter, and of other 
matters in their mind, was interrupted by the 
announcement of the servant that Miss Raynor 
had called and was in the drawing-room. 

‘I wanted to speak to you about Bell, by 
the way,’ said Mrs Suffield. ‘She has called 
here every day almost since you have been 
gone, asking how things were going and if 
you were back yet. I can’t make her out. She’s 
so unlike herself—so subdued, so afraid of some- 
thing, as it were. She hasn’t been the same 
person, it seems to me, since Christmas.’ 

‘Sayst tha?’ exclaimed Suffield. ‘Dost think 
she may repent o’ her engagement to George? 
I always thought, tha knows, lass, that Ainsworth 
was th’ man. Poor Bell! It won’t do to let her 
make a mistake! We’ve had enow o’ mistakes 
in th’ family! I must talk to her,’ 

So they parted then, he to talk to Isabel, and 
she to make a preliminary statement to Lord 
Clitheroe, who was sitting by George. 

‘Well, Bell,’ said Suffield, as he entered the 
drawing-room, ‘what’s this I hear about tha?’ 

Isabel turned palpably pale. ‘What, uncle?’ 
she asked. Then she exclaimed: ‘Oh, how 
changed you are! My poor uncle !’ 

‘Thou’rt changed, too, I hear, Looking ill 
and worried, I’m told. Let me look at tha?’ 

She submitted to his inspection, and blushed 
under it. 

‘What dost blush for?’ he said kindly. ‘I 
believe thou’rt turning more of a silly girl than 
thou ever wert! But tha doesn’t look well. 
Tell me: what’s th’ matter?’ 

‘I’m really very well, uncle,’ said she. ‘But 
I have been troubled about you. How has 
this business turned out with you, uncle? Aunt 
has told me something of it.’ 

He was silent, as if considering what he should 


say. 

Won't you tell me?’ she said. 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘things have turned out what 
would be called “bad;” but somehow their 
“badness” makes me happier than if they had 
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turned out better. We’ll ha’ to give up this | 
house at once, and sell or let the Hall and 
all about it; we shall be just able to keep th’ 
works going, and so we’ll ha’ to live in a very 
economical way in a small house for some 
ears.’ 

‘My poor dear uncle !’ exclaimed Isabel. 

‘Law bless thy heart and soul!’ said he ‘1 
like to think of it! I shall be out of this blessed 
Parliament business; and I’ll go back to real 
work !—And, he added in a lower tone, as if) 
to himself, ‘the wife and I’ll be together again !’ 

‘Uncle, said Isabel, ‘I have a request—a 

tition—to make of you.’ 

‘Say on, my lass,’ said Suffield. ‘Thou shalt 
ha ’t, though ’twere th’ half o my poor king- 
dom.’ 

‘It’s a favour I failed to get from you, uncle,’ 
said Isabel, ‘a little while ago.’ 

‘What’s that ?’ 

‘Take this money now! You need it now, 
if you didn’t before! Don’t—please, don’t !— 
refuse me again! Dear uncle, you don’t know 
how much you will oblige me, how happy you 
will make me, by doing as I ask you !’ 

‘Bell, my dear, let’s ha’ no more o’ that! 
That money’s thine, and ’twill be settled upon 
thee at thy marriage !—Hast seen George, by 
the way ?” 

‘Yes, said she with a blush; ‘I have seen him. 
He is changed too.’ 

‘There’s a small favour I ha’ to ask o’ thee, 
Bell, my dear, said her uncle, taking her hand. 
‘oe been a kind o’ father to you, lass—ha’n’t 

‘Dear uncle, you have been more than a 
aoe !—you’ve been the dearest friend as 
well !’ 

‘Now I claim th’ privilege o’ a father and 
friend. Answer me a question, like a good, 
honest girl, as yo’ are: Art quite happy in 
thy engagement to George? Don’t be afraid to 
answer me, my dear !’ 

Isabel was taken unawares, and was painfully 
moved ; but she kept her self-possession. 

‘That is a question, uncle!’ said she. ‘But I 
will not answer it until you have granted me 
the favour I ask, and accepted my money.’ 

Her uncle shook his head, dropped her hand, 
and turned away. That had barely a 
when Mrs Suffield entered to say that George 
wished to see his father. Isabel said she could 
not stay longer that night; so she went, and 
her uncle and aunt went up to George, who 
was in bed. 

Father and son gripped each other’s hand and 
looked into each other’s eyes, with perfect under- 
standing of sincere repentance on the one side, 
and complete forgiveness on the other. 

‘It has taken it out of you, dad,’ said George. 

Then his father, having described his diffi- 
culties with Gorgonio and the cotton, demanded 
an account of his son’s—and his prospective son- 
in-law’s—ad ventures. 

‘Thou ’rt more reduced than me, my lad,’ said 
e 


‘I’m all right, dad, answered George. ‘I'll 
be wp to-morrow.’ 

‘No, you won't, said Clitheroe, stroking his 
big red beard.—‘ He caught low fever in Spain,’ 
he observed to Suffield : ‘the floods were out.’ 


‘You had rather a bad time of it, then?’ 
said Suffield. 

‘Very bad, answered Clitheroe, looking at his 
hairy hands. 

‘And where are your prisoners ?—I suppose 
you brought them safe ?’ 

‘And now,’ said Clitheroe, ‘they’re in safe 
keeping !—the brutes !’ 

‘Hadn’t yo’ better tell me all about it?’ said 
Suffield. 

‘Let me ask you this, father,’ said George with 
a smile, ‘before Clitheroe begins his story : Can 
= understand anybody being afraid of your 

‘ame Philosopher and Secretary /—mortally, 
supernaturally afraid ?’ 

‘No,’ said Suffield decidedly; ‘I certainly 
cannot.’ 

‘Well, I have found there is such a man; and 
his name is Daniel Trichinopoly! M‘Fie is the 
one man in England that Daniel fears, or, for 
the matter of that, I believe, respects. He has 
a dread of his tremendous speeches, which he 
can’t understand any more than I can, and he 
thinks him learned enough to be a wizard or 
something of that kind. I’ve told you that, 
father, because, if it hadn’t been for Daniel's 
fear of the Philosopher, we should never have 
caught him or the other! He and Tanderjee 
would have got away a week sooner, and have 
reached Port Said—where they meant to leave 
the ship—if Daniel had not been afraid to stir 
while the Philosopher was weltering in that 
opium den: he was afraid the spells of the Phil- 
osopher would blight his life, if he did not him- 
self release him from that horrible place! And 
Daniel insisted, in spite of all Tanderjee could 
say—insisted on staying to release him! 
your oe has been of more use than I 
ever thought he would be !’ 

‘It is certainly most astonishing, said Suffield. 
‘But let me hear the whole story.’ 

Clitheroe then, aided by George at intervals, 
related their adventures. 

They reached Marseilles at midnight of the 
day after they left London. No regular steamer 
could possibly reach Gibraltar in time to inter- 
cept the Travancore ; and both floods and bandits 
were said to be out in Spain, so that the train 
did not seem hopeful either. They therefore 
resolved to try to hire a fast steam-vessel, and 
that without delay, or else they would not reach 
Gibraltar in time. By exceeding good luck—so 
good that George called it providential—they 
met on the quay a yachting acquaintance of 
Clitheroe’s, who was waiting for his belated boat 
to take him on board his steam-yacht outside. 
To him Clitheroe told their urgent need, and 
he at once responded by offering to take them to 
Gibraltar. Therefore, when the boat came, all 
four entered it: the owner, Clitheroe and George, 
and the detective. The weather was foul, and 
they reckoned it would take them all their time 
to reach Gibraltar by Tuesday, the Travancore’s 
day of call. It was then George showed his 

rowess and skill as a stoker. He stripped to 
Feed the furnace himself, on a method he had 
developed for keeping the fire always bright, and 
forcing the pace without waste of fuel. 

‘If everything else failed him,’ said Clitheroe, 
‘he would soon get a place as_chief-stoker.’ 
(That was his only allusion to their losses.) 
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They reached Gibraltar in good time, and had 
everything in order for the arrest of the fugitives. 
When the Travancore came in, they boarded her 
without ostentation. Daniel was nicely caught 
as he appeared from below to take the air; and 
Tanderjee had a hand laid on his shoulder as 
he stood contemplating the great fortified rock : 
neither, it was clear, had in the least expected 
that they might be pursued and arrested. Daniel 
set his arrest down to the evil divinations of 
the Tame Philosopher. Daniel wished to throw 
his turban overboard ; but George caught it, and 
found the plans concealed in its folds) The bank 
draft on Bombay for the six thousand pounds 
was found on Tanderjee’s person, and in his 
baggage a considerable number of sovereigns. 

*You did very well then, my lad,’ said Suffield. 
afraid to ask you what success you’d 

ad. 

So they brought their prisoners away in the 
yacht, without mishap. Daniel’s behaviour was 
singular. He laboured to es pan George ; he 
was submissive, sweet-tempered, and affable ; and 
he begged that his hands might be left free, even 
if his legs were tied, so that he might stoke the 
furnace in place of ‘the respectable Sahib George.’ 
But George answered him: ‘There is a saying, 
Daniel, in your own India: “If a man deceives 
me once, shame on him ; if he deceives me twice, 
shame on me!”?’ With which words of wisdom 
Daniel seemed so subdued and humbled that he 
urged his request no more. 

They steamed on for about three days, making 
but poor progress because of a head-wind. But 
on the third day a gale arose and grew to a hurri- 
cane. They panted and bored through a com- 
plete welter and bewilderment of mingled sea 
and sky. Never, George declared, had he been 
in such weather, nor had he ever conceived the 
Mediterranean capable of it. They had been 
somewhat hugging the Spanish shore, and in 
their attempt to weather the projecting land 
between Alicante and Valencia they were driven 
ashore ; but fortunately they drove into a fairly 
sheltered cove. They passed a terrible night on 
land, even though after an hour the storm sank 
almost as suddenly as it had arisen, and though 
they were able to bring some means of shelter 
ashore from the yacht. Then they had experi- 
ence how little Daniel’s professions were to be 
trusted. He and Tanderjee were caught in the 
night in an attempt on the persons and purses of 
George and Clitheroe. (The detective had been 
left on guard over them, but had succumbed to 
sleep.) In the morning they found a fishing 
village ; but by then George was alternately 
shivering and burning with bee. By the close 
of that first day on land he was helpless and 
delirious, and they had perforce to remain in 
such poor accommodation as they could find. 

‘It was a terrible time,’ said George. ‘But 
the Spanish folk were very kind ; and I should 
like to go and see them again some day.’ 

Meantime the owner of the yacht and his 
small crew took the vessel back to Alicante for 
such repairs as she demanded. Those left behind 
resolved to remain until the return of the yacht ; 
for they were in a wild country, far from a rail- 
way—and the safety of railway travelling was 
still uncertain at t—and _ Hew was and 
would be for days unequal to the fatigues of a 


rough journey. At length the yacht returned, 
and so—and so they returned to Marseilles, and 
home. 

‘And all’s well that ends well,’ said Suffield, 
—‘And now, my dear, said he to his wife, 
‘would you and our good friend, Clitheroe, mind 
leaving George and me together? I have one 
or two things I should like to talk to him about? 
When the two had withdrawn. ‘You’ve seen 
Isabel, I suppose, my lad ?’ said he, 

‘Yes, father, I’ve seen her.’ 

‘And what dost think o’ her?—her looks, I 
mean ?—Dostna think she looks ill ?” 

‘She doesn’t look well, certainly. I sup 
she has been worried like the rest of us. Poor 
! I don’t know why our worry should wear 

er.’ 

‘That’s just it) said his father. ‘I don’t think 
“worry” accounts for it. Hast ever noticed any- 
thing in her way wi’ yo that might make yo’ 
think, when yo’ consider, that she’s not just over 
head and ears in love wi’ yo’, my lad ? 

‘I don’t think, dad, she 7s over head and ears: 
she is very nice and affectionate: I think—I 
believe—she likes me very much. What more 
would you have? I don’t think Bell is a girl to 
be over head and ears in love: she is too sensible 
and wise.’ 

‘That’s where, in my opinion,’ said his father, 
‘most o’ us are wrong about that girl.—Now, my 
dear lad, I should be sorry to upset you about 
nothing ; but I think it’s best to be frank about 
this matter I ha’ in my mind. Bell is a girl that 
don’t make much fuss about her feelings, but 
she’s got them stronger than most girls. One 0 
her strongest feelings—I know it: I understand 
her—is enormous, absurd gratitude to this miser- 
able family for the little we’ve done for her. It 
has always troubled her that she had no great 
chance to show it. A chance came. Dost know, 
lad, that twice over she’s begged and prayed me 
to take her money—all o’’t !—to help us in this 
business ?” 

‘She pressed it—pressed it hard !—on me that 
afternoon I went away.’ 

‘There yo’ are !—Now [ ha’ it borne in on me— 
I may be wrong ; I hope, my lad, for your sake, I 
am—that her promise to marry you, lad, is part 
o’ that same absurd gratitude! She knew you 
wanted her; she knew I’d like it; and she saw 
latterly your mother was not against it! And 
so, to please us all, thinking little o’ herself, she 
engages herself to marry you, my lad! And now, 
when she thinks o’ th’ thing, it looks a more 
serious business to give herself away like that 
than she imagined. I’m sure she’s got stronger 
feelings in her than she ever seems to ha’ shown 
to you, lad. hope to goodness, my dear lad, 
I’m wrong. But tha dostna want to mak’ another 
mistake, and tha dostna want, I’m sure, to tak’ 
Bell to wife on those terms. Think it over 
quietly, lad—speak to Bell about it to-morrow 
—she’ll be here, no doubt—and according as 
tha finds her, do th’ right thing by her and by 
thysen !’ 

George was pale and agitated. 
father. 


‘All right, 
I’ll think it over.—You’d better leave 
me alone now, dad.’ 
‘God bless tha, lad,’ said his father, with a 
quiver of the lip, ‘and gi’e thee a brave heart !’ 
George lay still—wretchedly still !—for a little | 
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while; and then suddenly he jumped from bed 
and hurriedly dressed, weak and trembling though 
he was. In a few minutes he slipped down-stairs, 
assed from the house, and called a cab. He 
must see Bell! He could not wait ! 
(Z'o be continued.) 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


Tae question has been mooted whether it is 
possible to raise the wreck of the ill-fated ‘Vic- 
toria’ from her watery grave of eighty fathoms 
(four hundred and eighty feet). It is reported 
that a firm has already offered to undertake the 
work of salvage ; but it is improbable that there 
is any possibility of floating the vessel. The 
greatest impediment is that of depth, for even 
with improved apparatus the diver—whose help 
in stopping leaks is imperatively demanded, as 
the prelude to such operations—is limited in_his 
excursions from the surface of the water. The 
greatest recorded depth to which any diver has 
penetrated is claimed for Captain Christiansen, 
who recently, at Elliott Bay, Washington Terri- 
tory, remained for twenty minutes at a depth of 
one hundred and ninety-six feet from the surface. 
It may be mentioned here, that, according to the 
calculation of an officer of the United States 
navy, the blow which sent the ‘ Victoria’ to the 
bottom of the sea had a force equivalent to that 
of a railway train of six large Pullman cars drawn 
by the heaviest locomotive and running at a 
speed of fifty miles per hour. 

A most magnificent specimen of a sixteenth- 
century Persian carpet has just been acquired 
by the South Kensington Museum. It has come 
from the Mosque of Ardebil, where it has been 
well known and much coveted for some time 
past. The sum required for its purchase was so 
great that hal it not been for the generosity of 
several English gentlemen, the nation would not 
have been able to secure this carpet, which is 
quite the finest of its kind in Europe. The 
groundwork is of dark blue, ornamented with 
a floral design ; the centre consists of a large 
medallion worked in pale yellow, with various 
coloured cartouches disposed round it. Each 
corner of the carpet contains a section of the 
same pattern as the centre medallion, with car- 
touches surrounding it. The border is very 
beautiful, and is formed of alternate long and 
circular panels, around which—on a_ brown 
ground covered with a floral pattern—is a lobed 
outline. A panel bearing the following inscrip- 
tion makes a heading to the carpet: ‘I have no 
refuge in the world other than thy threshold. 
My head has no protection other than this porch- 
way. The work of the slave of the Holy Place, 
Maksoud of Kashan, in the year 942 (1535 a.p.).’ 
‘The work of the slave’ Maksoud is thirty-four 
feet six inches by seventeen feet six inches, and 
80 finely is it woven, that there are three hundred 
and eighty knots, all hand-tied, in a square inch. 
There are thirty-three million hand-tied knots in 
the whole carpet. As a work of art this carpet 
is most remarkable, on account of: its beautiful 
colouring, grand design, great size, and extreme 
fineness of texture. The fact also of the date and 
place of manufacture being inscribed upon it, acts 


as a guide in trying to fix the date and locality 
of certain textures of Persian carpets. 

The extent to which the flowers of the ‘Chry- 
santhemum cinerarifolium’ are cultivated in 
Dalmatia in order to supply the world with 
so-called insect powder is little known. The 
plant can be cultivated in almost any kind of 
soil, and it is a matter for some surprise that 
it should hitherto have been confined to the 
Austrian province of Dalmatia and the neigh- 
bouring Montenegro. The flowers find a market 
at Trieste, where the annual value of the trade 
amounts to as much as fifty thousand pounds. 
But it would seem that there will shortly be 
competitors to deal with, for the plant has 
recently been introduced into South Africa, Cali- 
fornia, and Australia. It is said that the planta- 
tions in Dalmatia have suffered much from the 
severity of the past winter, and the result of the 
recently gathered harvest is therefore awaited 
with some anxiety. 

The question has often been asked, whether 
any meaning is to be attached to the song of 
birds, and some doubt has been thrown on the 
supposition that joy or sorrow is thus expressed 
by the fact that birds have been known to break 
into apparently happy melody when flames have 
been threatening their cages. Dr Morris Gibbs, 
an American naturalist, has been making obser- 
vations in this direction by robbing the nests of 
song-birds and then listening for the result, 
allowing in every case ample time for the more 
gifted male to hear of the burglary. In no case 
was it possible to say that the song which ensued 
expressed sorrow or complaint; and Dr Gibbs 
says that he could never distinguish any differ- 
ence between it and the warbling he was accus- 
tomed to hear. While expressing a hope that the 
burglar duly restored the stolen property after he 
had satisfied his curiosity, we may venture to 
remark that as there are sounds beyond the limit 
of the human ear to appreciate, so there may be 
others the meaning of which the ear can never 
fathom. 

The Journal des Mines in a recent issue states 
that the trade of the island of Madagascar in 
1892 received a decided stimulus by the discovery 
of a new india-rubber tree. The discovery of this 
tree cume very fortunately to relieve the Mada- 
gascar market, which was at such a low ebb that 
the Tamatave houses were closing their agencies 
on the north-east coast, and the Americans sup- 
pressed their Majunga houses. The discovery is 
of very great importance, and almost consti- 
tutes a commercial revolution. The trade form- 
erly carried on between Farafangana and Fort 
Dauphin was confined toa few products, which 
were obtained only in small quantities. Mer- 
chants were almost completely disheartened, and 
had abandoned the market to small traders. As 
long as the working of the new rubber tree 
lasts, things will go well ; but unfortunately the 
probable duration of this working is estimated 
at only two years, 

A firm of manufacturers in Chemnitz has 
patented a new material which is said to be 
admirably adapted for curtains. In composition it 
consists of seventy-five per cent. of india-rubber, 
three per cent. wool-dust, five per cent. pulverised 
fruit-stones, ten per cent. amber varnish, and five 
per cent. leather waste, to which infusorial earth 
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can be added if convenient. This compound, 
after being tempered with carbon bisu!phide, is 
kneaded into a thick mass, which is afterwards 
rolled into leaves and decorated as fancy may 
dictate. 

Mr W. S. B. Woolhouse, a distinguished mathe- 
matician, who died in London recently at the 
age of eighty-four, had at one time a curious pro- 
blem to solve. This was in connection with the 
Ten Hours’ Bill, and the question to be determined 
was the distance daily walked by a factory girl 
in attending the ‘mules’—running backwards 
and forwards and tying the threads. The late 
Lord Shaftesbury commissioned the mathe- 
matician to go down to Manchester and obtain 
the necessary data; and the journey was made, 
the calculations done, and the report of the result 
sent off the same evening. It was found that 
each girl made a journey of upwards of thirty 
miles daily—a record which would put to the 
blush many strong men who regard themselves 
as able pedestrians. 


of the rough road with its cast-iron rails which 
was in use in Wales more than a hundred years 
ago. It was upon this railway that Trevethick 
tried in 1804 to run an engine driven by steam, 
These old methods of laying railroads are con- 
trasted with great effect with the ponderous steel 
railroads of to-day. 

A curious reversion to an old photographic 
process is seen in the productions of the recently 
established Birmingham Dry Collodion Plate and 
Film Company. The dry collodion plate dates 
from 1856, and at one time it was largely used, 
especially by landscape photographers. It was 
so slow in action that it was not adapted for 
portraiture, and we need hardly say that such, 
so-called, instantaneous pictures as are now 
possible with gelatine plates were quite beyond 
its ken. But about three years ago it was 
announced that’ Dr Hill Norris, who was one of 
the pioneers of the process, had solved the 
problem of producing a dry collodion plate 
which was equal in rapidity to gelatine, and 


A new method of preserving timber is by the company above mentioned was formed to 


the use of naphthaline. 


by means of steam-pipes, is maintained at a tem- 

rature of about two hundred degrees Fahren- 
Peit. According to the size of the timber, it is 
subjected to immersion in this heated liquid for 
from two to twelve hours, during which time the 
sap is expelled and the naphthaline takes its 

lace. It is said that the system gives excel- 
ent results, and that wood treated in the way 
described is so susceptible of polishing that the 
mere rub with a rag will make its surface 
shine. 

The unveiling of a granite memorial, and the 
resentation of congratulatory addresses to Sir 
. B. Lawes and Dr Gilbert at Rothamsted, is an 

event that must not be passed over in silence, 
for the occasion is unique. For fifty years past 
have these two industrious workers been solving 
problems and making careful experiments in 
order to place agriculture on a more scientific 
basis. Both in oe field and in the handsome 
laboratory which they have equipped, has this 
work gone on continuously for the past half- 
century, and this at the expense of Sir J. B. 
Lawes. Not only this; but the work is not to 
cease although the original labourers must at 
some time rest. The experimental ground and 
the laboratory, together with a sum of one hun- 
dred thousand pounds, are vested in trustees, and 
the future guidance of the magnificent enterprise 
will be under a Committee. It is seldom that a 
great work like this which might well be expected 
from a Government department, is undertaken 
by individual and unselfish effort. 

The gradual development of the railroad is 
well illustrated in the ‘Transportation Building’ 
of the Chicago Exhibition. First, there is part 
of the plank road laid by the Romans across a 
moor near Osnabrueck, which was unearthed last 


year from the six feet of moss, &c., which had 
covered it, and probably preserved it. The 
wooden planks are of course much decayed ; but 
the method of fastening down by long wooden pins 
is quite apparent. Another type of tramway is 
illustrated by a thirty-inch gauge road dating 
from the sixteenth century, and still in use in 


many parts of Hungary. Next is shown a piece 


The timber to be, work the process. It remains to be seen whether 
treated is placed in a tank of the liquid, which, | these anticipations will be realised. 


If, happily, 
they should be, photographers will have at their 
disposal a plate combining more advantages than 
any light-sensitive surface yet discovered. 

The electric current as now ‘laid on’ in so 
many Metropolitan thoroughfares is likely to prove 
an immense boon to manufacturers requiring 
motive-power at a cheap rate. The current can 
be switched on or off as required, and the con- 
sumer pays only for what he uses. We recently 
saw in a workshop in London an automatic 
shaping-machine worked by the electric current 
from the street main. In this case the motor was 
doing all the work of a gas engine which it had 
replaced, and although it was kept constantly at 
work during the daylight hours, the cost of cur- 
rent was less than two shillings per week. 

The operation of building a boat is always a 
pleasant one to watch, for from the time when 
the keel is laid it seems to gradually grow under 
the workman’s hands as he adds plank to plank 
and secures each by copper nails. But this mode 
of construction is now giving way to a very 
different one. Boats are now being made of mild 
steel in two halves, which are pressed into shape 
by hydraulic power. The two parts are riveted 
to a metal bar which is bent up to form stem, 
keel, and sternpost all in one. Buoyancy chambers 
are then added, the usual fittings put in place, 
and the thing is complete. Such a boat, it is 
found by experience, is far more efficient than a 
wooden one; it offers so little friction to the 
water, that it will sail faster and pull easier than 
a boat of the old kind; and it will never leak, 
although it may be kept out of the water for 
months at a time. 

According to the ‘Newcastle Chronicle,’ the 
police of that place are provided with a tele- 
phonic apparatus, which by means of an affixing 
pin and small key will enable them to com- 
municate with the fire brigade through the 
medium of the street fire alarms placed in various 
parts of the city. In the case of a fire occurring 
on his beat, the policeman would open the glass 
door of the fire alarm, affix his telephone to the 
apparatus and would then be in direct communi- 
cation with the brigade, so as to give them the 
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exact locality of the fire, and thus save those first 
recious minutes which often decide the fate of 
a burning building. 

Five years ago, a Commission was appointed to 
inquire into the action of light upon water- 
colours; and as a result, certain pigments were 
found to be most fugitive, and therefore not fit 
for use by the painter. But it was found that 
all pigments preserved their tints if deprived of 
air, Acting upon this hint, Mr W. S. Simpson 
has devised a means of keeping water-colour 
drawings ‘in vacuo,’ and therefore quite protected 
from both air and damp. The plan isa simple 
one, the drawing being laid face down in a tray 
having a glass bottom, and being then covered in 
at the back; by means of a Sprengel pump the 
air is then fn ocean’ from the little chamber 
formed by the tray, and the picture is subse- 
quently sealed up. By means of a small instru- 
ment attached, it can be seen if any leakage 
occurs ; but if the seal remain intact, the picture 
may be regarded as absolutely safe from any 
chance of fading. 

The ‘Primula obconica, a very beautiful and 
favourite plant, has been charged again and again 
with very mischievous effects upon the skin of 
those who handle it; while others who are well 
acquainted with plants have found it to be quite 
innocuous. It would seem, however, that certain 
persons are affected by it. A doctor, writing to 
the ‘Lancet,’ describes how a lady patient of om 
in order to test the question, lightly brushed a 
bundle of leaves of the suspected plant across her 
forearm, with the result that twelve hours after- 
wards an eruption appeared, accompanied by an 
almost intolerable itching. She also found that 
the fingers after touching the plant would com- 
municate the eruption to the face. Before this 
test, the patient in question had suffered much 
from skin irritation, but with the banishment of 
the cause the malady ceased altogether. 

The plague of wasps which this exceptionally 
dry summer has brought upon us has caused 
many suggestions to be made as to the best way of 
destroying these destructive insects in their nests. 
The killing of a few stray wasps has little effect 
in diminishing their numbers, and they must 
be attacked en masse. A spoonful of powdered 
potassium cyanide dropped into the entrance of 
a nest at night-time is said to be effective in 


destroying all the inmates; but the risks attaching | 


to the handling of such a deadly poison are far 
more serious than any connected with wasps. 
Coal-tar mixed with paraffin to render it more 
fluid, is a good and cheap nest destroyer, and 
we have used a small quantity of strong am- 
monia with effective results. The correspondent 
of a contemporary asserts that a pledget of tow 
dipped in coal-tar and thrust into the entry to 
the nest will effectually dispose of the inmates. 
They do not store food, as bees do, and are de- 
pendent upon a daily supply ; and as they will 
not, or cannot, get through the tarry obstruction, 
they quickly die by starvation. It is certain that 
1 nests discovered should be destroyed, or the 
prospects for next season will be alarming, 
Experiments have recently been made by 
Rigler with a view to determine the value 
of ammonia vapour as a disinfectant, when 
Various organisms were subjected to treatment, 
including Koch's cholera bacillus, the typhoid 


bacillus, and the bacilli associated with diphtheria 
and anthrax. These organisms were exposed in 
a room filled with ammonia vapour, while at the 
same time others were exposed to air. In every 
case the ammonia vapour killed the organisms in 
from two to four hours. It is therefore indicated 
that ammonia vapour is a valuable means of 
disinfection ; and its cheapness, cleanliness, and 
harmless character as regards furniture and 
clothing should further recommend it. It would 
be interesting to know whether a room charged 
with ammonia vapour to such a degree as not 
to impede a person’s breathing would have a 
beneficial effect upon a patient suffering from any 
one of the diseases which the bacilli experimented 
upon represent. 

A statement was recently made to the effect 
that the eucalyptus takes six months to sprout, 
and that sixty years must elapse before it grows 
intoa tree of respectable proportions, Lieutenant 
Sclater, who has had much experience of the tree 
in Africa, says that this is a mistake. At Blan- 
tyre there is a fine avenue of these trees, which 
were planted by the Church of Scotland Mission 
only sixteen years ago, and now they are sixty 
feet high and from two to three feet in diameter. 
, Other trees had grown to twenty feet high in as 
/many months, The two statements possibly 
refer to eucalyptus trees of different varieties. 
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THE passing away of ineffective things, the entire 
rejection by Nature of the plans of life, is the 
essence of tragedy. In the world of animals, 
that runs so curiously parallel with the world of 
men, we can see and trace only too often the 
analogies of our grimmer human experiences ; we 
can find the equivalents to the sharp tragic force 
/of Shakespeare, the majestic inevitableness of 
Sophocles, and the sordid dreary tale, the middle- 
class misery, of Ibsen. The life that has schemed 
and struggled and committed itself, the life that 
has played and lost, comes at last to the pitiless 
judgment of time, and is slowly and remorse- 
lessly annihilated. This is the saddest chapter of 
biological science—the tragedy of Extinction. 

In the long galleries of the geological museum 
are the records of judgments that have been 
passed graven upon the rocks. Here, for instance, 
are the huge bones of the ‘ Atlantosaurus,’ one of 
the mightiest land animals that this planet has 
ever seen. A huge terrestrial reptile this, that 
crushed the forest trees as it browsed upon their 
foliage, and before which the pigmy ancestors 
of our present denizens of the land must have 
fled in abject terror of its mere might of weight. 
It had the length of four elephants, and its head 
towered thirty feet—higher, that is, than any 
| giraffe—above the world it dominated. And yet 
‘this giant has passed away, and left no children 
,to inherit the earth. No living thing can be 
| traced back to these monsters; they are at an 
/end among the branchings of the tree of life. 
Whether it was through some change of climate, 
titan subtle disease, or some subtle enemy, these 
| 


titanic reptiles dwindled in numbers, and faded 
at last altogether among things mundane. Save 
for the riddle of their scattered bones, it is as 


_if they had never been. 
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Beside them are the pterodactyls, the first of 
vertebrated animals to spread a wing to the wind, 
and follow the hunted insects to their last refuge 
of the air. How triumphantly and gloriously 
these winged lizards, these original dragons, must 
have floated through their new empire of the 
atmosphere !_ If their narrow brains could have 
entertained the thought, they would have con- 
gratulated themselves upon having gained a great 
and inalienable heritage for themselves and their 
children for ever. And now we cleave a rock and 
find their bones, and speculate doubtfully what 
their outer shape may have been. No descend- 
ants are left to us, The birds are no offspring 
of theirs, but lighter children of some clumsy 
‘deinosaurs.’ The pterodactyls also have heard 
the judgment of extinction, and are gone alto- 
gether from the world. 

The long roll of paleontology is half filled 
with the records of extermination ; whole orders, 
families, groups, and classes have passed away 
and left no mark and no tradition upon the 
living fauna of the world. Many fossils of the 
older rocks are labelled in our museums, ‘of 
doubtful affinity.’ Nothing living has any part 
like them, and the baffled zoologist regretfully 
puts them aside. What they mean, he cannot 
tell. They hint merely at shadowy dead sub- 
kingdoms, of which the form eludes Fr Index 
fingers are they, pointing into unfathomable 
darkness, and saying only one thing clearly, the 
word ‘ Extinction,’ 

In the living world of to-day the same forces 
are at work as in the past. One Fate still spins, 
and the gleaming scissors cut. In the last hun- 
dred years the swift change of condition through- 
out the world, due to the invention of new means 
of transit, geographical discovery, and the conse- 
quent ‘swarming’ of the whole globe by civilised 
men, has pushed many an animal to the very 
verge of destruction. It is not only the dodo 
that has gone; for dozens of genera and hun- 
dreds of species, this century has witnessed the 
writing on the wall. 

In the fate of the bison extinction has been 
exceptionally swift and striking. In the ‘forties’ 
so vast were their multitudes that sometimes, 
‘as far as the eye could reach,’ the plains would 
be covered by a galloping herd. Thousands of 
hunters, tribes of Indians, lived upon them. 
And now! It is improbable that one specimen 
in an altogether wild state survives. If it were 
not for the merciful curiosity of men, the few 
hundred that still live would also have passed 
into the darkness of non-existence. Followin 
the same grim path are the seals, the Greenlan 
whale, many Australian and New Zealand ani- 
mals and birds ousted by more vigorous imported 
competitors, the black rat, endless wild birds. 
The list of destruction has yet to be made in its 
completeness. But the grand bison is the statu- 
esque type and example of the doomed races, 

Can any of these fated creatures count? Does 
any suspicion of their dwindling numbers dawn 
upon them? Do they, like the Red Indian, per- 
ceive the end to which they are coming? For 
most of them, unlike the Red Indian, there is no 
alternative of escape by interbreeding with their 
supplanters. Simply and unconditionally, there 
is written across their future, plainly for any 
reader, the one word ‘ Death.’ 


Surely a chill of solitude must strike to the 
heart of the last stragglers in the rout, the last 
survivors of the defeated and vanishing species, 
The last shaggy bison, looking with Sal eyes 
from some western bluff across the broad prairies, 
must feel some dim sense that those wide rollin 
seas of grass were once the home of myriads 0} 
his race, and are now his no longer. The sunniest 
day must shine with a cold and desert light on 
the eyes of the condemned. For them the future 
is blotted out, and hope is vanity. 

These days are the days ob man’s triumph. 
The awful solitude of such a position is almost 
beyond the imagination. The earth is warm 
with men. We think always with reference to 
men. The future is full of men to our precon- 
ceptions, whatever it may be in scientific truth. 
In the loneliest position in human possibility, 
humanity supports us, But Hood, who some- 
times rose abruptly out of the most mechanical 
punning to sublime heights, wrote a travesty, gro- 
tesquely fearful, of Campbell’s ‘The Last Man, 
In this he probably hit upon the most terrible 
thing that man can conceive as happening to man: 
the earth desert through a pestilence, and two men, 
and then one man, looking extinction in the face, 


SHE COMES. 
I srt beside the stream ; and all the air 
Is full of insect life. A heron dips 
And flaps away. The noon-day’s welcome glare 
Brings drowsiness to every bee that sips. 


I, 

I hear Her coming! Hear her soft-shod feet 
Along the dun dust road their owner bear. 

Anon the winding lane will hide my sweet, 
But my warm fancy pictures her still there. 


In. 
I feel Her coming! Glancing swallows bring 
The news in flights ; and each bird will rejoice 
With gentle flutter, and prepare to sing 
Some strains to suit the music of her voice. 


Iv. 
I see Her coming! Fairer than before 
She seems to me in grace, in every part. 
Will her repose some calm to me restore? ... 
Oh ! may my eyes not show her all my heart. 
Payy. 
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